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EDITORIAL 


The editors of THE JouRNAL oF EpucaTIONAL SocioLocy are 
happy to devote this number to the Negro college. In doing so, we 
believe that many stereotypes and misconceptions will be chal- 
lenged and an array of other useful information distributed. In the 
long range, we all, no doubt, look forward to the day when there 
will be no more Negro colleges; that will be only after the evil of 
segration has been removed from our society. In the meantime, 
Negro youth are going into the maturity of manhood and woman- 
hood the same as all others and cannot wait for the millenium. 

The private Negro college is today facing a two-way adjustment. 
The first is to the gradual development of State-supported schools, 
and the second is to the gradual evasion of prejudices so that even- 
tually Negro institutions will, the same as others, face the problem 
of interracial integration. There will likely be small problems posed 
by the first adjustment for some time to come because of the fact 
that young people will desire to attend college in numbers faster 
than States will afford opportunity. Eventually, however, they face 
the same problem met by private and church-supported white 
schools of today. The excuse for their continued existence (unless 
they are absorbed by the States) will be the degree to which they 
fulfill one or more of the following functions: 

1. A yardstick against which to measure public enterprise 
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2. Experimental and creative work outside the scope of public 
education 

3. Those schools unique in purpose which service religious groups 

4. Those which develop research programs for which they are 
historically equipped 

The latter adjustment, that of integration, may not be as far in the 
future as would be imagined. Schools like Howard and Hampton 
may be the first ones of the southern region to demonstrate that in- 
tegration can work. 

The Negro college may be likened in the field of education to 
_ the Negro theater of Harlem of yesteryear and the Negro baseball 
leagues of today in that they give members of the race training they 
never would have had otherwise to prepare them to match wits 
with those of other races when the chance comes to challenge 
segregation. Richard Harrison could never have crashed Broadway 
had there not been the Negro theater in Harlem. Jackie Robinson 
could never have crashed organized baseball without the oppor- 
tunity of participation in the Negro leagues. In the same fashion, 
Negroes will have a much easier time crashing the ivory towers of 
what have formerly been “white” halls of learning because of the 
opportunity they have had to develop their talents in “all Negro” 
institutions. 

This is not to imply that these institutions are interim training 
schools serving until segregation is abolished. On the contrary, 
many of them, because of their unique position in American cul- 
ture, have been and will continue to be foremost in erudition, re- 
search, and leadership in a chaotic wolrd. Who knows but that in 
the future, as America is called on increasingly to interact with a 
world dominantly colored, these institutions may be the foremost 
interpreters for us of our duties and international relationships. If 
they serve in this fashion, on however small a scale, to the achieve- 
ment of a lasting peace, they will have played a leading role in 
American education. Dan W. Dopson 





FOREWORD 


Told in this issue is the tale of a heroic venture. In the telling— 
as represented in the brief essays here included—it is a restrained 
description of form and structure. The contributors are three college 
presidents, a librarian, a university dean, and a sociologist. All, 
largely because of the dire shortage of highly trained personnel in 
Negro higher institutions, have been obliged to divert more than 
ordinary promise in the field of pure scholarship into the routine 
of time-consuming administrative duties. Our contributors tell a 
heroic story with the restraint urged both by scholarly and by ad- 
ministrative discipline. 

Any summary description of a segregated institution, of necessity, 
invites, and even necessitates, comparison. Several essays in this 
issue have drawn comparisons between the college for Negroes and 
the college for the general population. The college for Negroes is 
infinitely poorer in the goods of this world than the general college; 
the faculties, though increasingly less so, are not as well trained; 
the control and administration, we learn with joy from Dean 
Thompson’s illuminating essay, by comparison lacks little of other 
contemporary colleges, and for a special reason; the curriculum in 
its paper aspects is inferior largely because of financial limitations; 
and the students have the handicaps of section, race, and social and 
economic class. 

But these essays, though written with restraint and caution, sug- 
gest a special ground on which these colleges need make no apology, 
nor suffer any comparison. This is the fact that the college for 
Negroes is still, and surpassingly so, the college with a mission in 
life. The general American college is concerned with great prob- 
lems, it is true, and its presidents, commencement speakers, and oc- 
casional polemicists do not hesitate to remind their respective public 
of their high mission in the national and global future of the race. 

The Negro college is special. It is unique. And this is not merely 
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because it enrolls Negroes. It is a mission college in the grand 
sense. However its: undergraduates may ape the classic—or neo- 
classic—abandon of their white fellows with fraternities, with foot- 
ball, and the other impedimenta of the modern college, the college 
for Negroes yet remains one with a special and unique mission in 
life. And, in spite of all of its deficiencies, this special sense of mis- 
sion is a powerful spiritual factor in giving direction and force to the 
working of the institution and to the careers of its graduates. 

Some might have it otherwise. One psychologist has remarked 
that she regards the constant pressure upon the student in the Negro 
college to regard himself as a future servant of the race—in short, 
as a missionary—as a highly unfortunate building up of personality 
pressures that augur ill for the future mental health of the student 
and of the race he is perpetually exhorted to “lead.” 

Perhaps the Negro college student should be encouraged to live 
his own life, as does his white college fellow, carefree, happy, a 
normal and balanced human being. Perhaps the pressures for “up- 
lift,” the reminders of “dedication to humanity” the Negro college 
student may never escape, are cumulatively unfortunate. 

On the other hand, the extant missionary spirit of the Negro col- 
lege—changed from self-regard as the object of missionary zeal to 
active agents for the improvement of the people they represent— 
might also be regarded as having worth-while therapeutic values in 
a world disorganized and full of disorganized personalities because 
of the lack of an organizing drive or justification for living. In this 
sense the Negro college has a reason for being that has been, and 
will be, a powerful agent in helping the individual student over- 
come his environmental deficiencies and his low test scores, his 
financial inadequacies, and his racial handicaps. 

Sociologists like to concern themselves more with descriptions 
of organic form and structure than with the less measurable con- 
sistency of ideas and things spiritual. None, however, would deny 
the force of an idea. Humble, inadequate, poor, and disadvantaged 
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as may be the college enrolling Negroes, it is yet also, as is no other 
institution in America, the carrier of the great tradition of human 
emancipation and uplift. It is therefore now, as it has been in the 
past, the source of a great and priceless ferment in the Negro 
people, shot through with imperfections, yet inspiring a distressed 
people through a leadership constantly growing in intelligence and 
in devotion to the welfare of the man lowest down. Such an institu- 
tion has power beyond its formal boundaries, and, let no one deny, 
the Negro college and the Negro college student has the power that 
helps human beings transcend their ordinary limitations. 











FINANCING OF PRIVATE NEGRO COLLEGES 
Benjamin E. Mays 


The United States Office of Education states that in 1940 there 
were 118 institutions for Negroes which offered from one to four 
years of college work. Of this number, 33 publicly controlled and 52 
privately controlled offered a four-year college course; 3 publicly 
controlled and 30 privately controlled offered less than four years 
of college work. Of the 118 institutions for Negroes, 82 were private 
institutions. It is safe to say that all of the 82 private institutions put 
together would have less than one third the endowment of Harvard 
University. 

Not one college or university for Negroes is adequately endowed. 
Not more than six can be said to be fairly well endowed. The col- 
leges that have been private colleges from the beginning or almost 
from the beginning have the largest endowments. The more heavily 
the colleges had to rely upon church bodies for support the greater 
was the likelihood that the endowments would be small. Even the 
private church-related colleges that have fair endowments have had 
to seek considerable support from philanthropy and small gifts 
from many individuals. 

This is not meant to cast any reflection upon the work of the 
church—far from it. This writer believes that sufficient credit has 
not been given to the various church bodies for what they have done 
for the education of Negroes. One shudders even now to think 
where the Negro would be educationally if the church had not 
come to his rescue. But it is true that the church schools had to look 
to the denominations for annual support and the denominations 
for the most part had to raise the moneys they gave to the colleges 
from year to year. 

Two things happened almost simultaneously which was unfortu- 
nate for the colleges that had to depend almost wholly upon the de- 
nominations for support. At the time when the colleges were really 
becoming colleges, not mere high schools, and demands were being 
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placed upon them to become standardized—which called for con- 
siderably more money—the church bodies were finding it increas- 
ingly. more difficult to raise money for the education of Negroes. 
However, many of the persons interested in the education of the 
Negro prior to 1900 and in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
had died and, in not a few cases, the philanthropic interest was not 
transferred to their children. Moreover, in the early days of the Ne- 
gro’s freedom, it cost very little to operate a Negro college. But in 
this era of rating and standardization, it costs easily five times more 
than it did thirty years ago. 

It is more difficult to finance the private Negro colleges because 
the Negro’s needs and ignorance cannot now be so easily drama- 
tized as they were prior to 1900 or in the early part of this century. 
The so-called Negro problem has become a national one and the 
Northerner does not feel as obligated as he once did to support this 
faraway education. 

The diminishing interest of the North began too soon. It began 
before the South was ready and willing to accept larger responsi- 
bility for the higher education of Negroes, before Negroes them- 
selves were financially able to support their own institutions, and 
before Negroes had been educated to support their own institutions 
out of their meager incomes. Here again segregation and biracial- 
ism take their toll. It is very difficult for persons of means to feel that 
the institution for the Negro is as deserving of support as is the in- 
stitution for the white person. 


Sources of Support for the Private College for Negroes 


1. It may be true that philanthropy is drying up and there is evi- 
dence that supports this statement. Nevertheless, it must be brought 
home to the American people that colleges and universities for Ne- 
groes are young and that they have not had long to build up endow- 
ments and substantial annual support. The Negro race has not had 
time to accumulate great wealth. Furthermore, the barriers of preju- 
dice keep them from accumulating as much wealth as they would 
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if our society were more democratic. All this to say that the time has 
not yet come for white people of wealth to withdraw support from 
institutions for Negroes. When we make this assertion, we are not 
unmindful of what men of wealth and certain foundations have 
done for Negroes. Without such support, many Negro colleges 
would have closed long ago. But we cannot refrain from saying that, 
if these institutions for Negroes are to increase in service and use- 
fulness, they must continue to receive for many years more gener- 
ous support from that section of the population that has attained not 
only great wealth but its accompanying responsibilities. This cannot 
be said too often. 

There is quite a possibility that the area of interest and support 
will widen from decade to decade. Whereas support from wealthy 
Southerners has been meager in the past, there is evidence to show 
that the South is becoming increasingly more concerned about the 
higher education of Negroes. Also, fairly generous support is seen 
in several sections of the South and it is not too much to say that 
this interest and support will increase yearly. 

2. It cannot be said any longer that Negroes will not support their 
own institutions. It is true that they do not support education as 
much as they should. But it is an encouraging sign to see how will- 
ingly Negroes are rallying to the support of educational institutions. 
The Baptist and Methodist denominations in some States are raising 
from ten to forty thousand dollars a year for the support of a particu- 
lar institution in their State. The alumni of a certain Negro institu- 
tion have recently given $50,000 to their Alma Mater. Several 
Negroes are giving from one to several thousand dollars each to 
support their respective schools. Many Negroes are giving as much 
as one hundred dollars to their college, annually. Many Negro busi- 
nessmen who have never had the privilege of a college education 
are supporting institutions for the education of Negroes. When Ne- 
gro veterans overseas contributed approximately fifty thousand 
dollars in 1944 to the United Negro College Fund, it is difficult for 
any one to maintain the thesis that Negroes will not support insti- 
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tutions for the education of Negroes. But, although we are making 
much progress in this direction, it will take years of cultivation for 
the Negro colleges to be able to look for adequate support from 
Negroes alone with complete confidence. This writer hopes for 
larger support from Negroes but he also hopes that the time will 
never come when it will be expected that they will be the lone 
support of the private colleges for Negroes. In a democratic society 
this should never be the case. It is hoped that more and more Ne- 
groes will help support institutions that are now, in the main, main- 
tained for whites. 

3. Current support from endowment and annual gifts is urgent 
and essential if the private colleges for Negroes are to be strength- 
ened. Even when we admit that Negro students must pay more for 
their education in larger tuitions, there is a point beyond which the 
Negro colleges dare not go. If any Negro college in America should 
raise its tuition to $500 a year, it would have a negligibly small stu- 
dent body. Few Negroes would be able to pay $500 for tuition plus 
room and board. The largest tuition in a Negro college is $150 a year. 
The Negro group could hardly stand a tuition greatly increased 
beyond $150 year. Although we may expect to receive more money 
from the Negro student, the picture is not too bright. This source 
of income has its limitations. All three of the methods mentioned 
above must be used. 

4. The United Negro College Fund is something new under the 
sun. Thirty-three Negro colleges are banded together in mutual 
trust and confidence in the hope that their current needs can be met 
through one cooperative effort a year. The idea has attracted the 
attention of some of the ablest and most liberal-minded people in 
the nation. If this united effort can be continued from year to year, 
there is great hope for private education among Negroes. During 
1945, about a million dollars was raised and distributed among 
thirty-two of the most promising of the private colleges and univer- 
sities for Negroes. 

This united effort frees the college heads from individual current 
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worries but leaves the responsibility with each institution to build 
up its endowment and capital resources. It is the most significant 
development in Negro education in the last quarter of a century. 

The reader perhaps has been raising a question as he reads. Why 
support these institutions at all? In answer to this question, we 
draw the attention of the reader to the magnificent leadership that 
the Negro private colleges have given America since the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro race in 1865. There can be no doubt that the major 
leadership of the race has come from the private colleges. This is 
true in almost every field—in education, religion, medicine, den- 
tistry, law, social work, business, and the like. The private colleges 
for Negroes produced leaders like W. E. B. Du Bois, Roland Hayes, 
Walter White, James Weldon Johnson, H. A. Hunt, Booker T. 
Washington, Robert Russa Moton, Charles Johnson, E. Franklin 
Frazier, Kelly Miller, Dorothy Maynor, Louis Wright, Joseph C. 
Price, Mordecai Johnson, John Davis, Benjamin Brawley, Langston 
Hughes, W. A. Fountain, Sr., James E. Shepard, Lacey Kirk Wil- 
liam, J. R. E. Lee, Jules Bledsoe, Mary McLeod Bethune, Howard 
Thurman, Charles H. Thompson, and a host of others. There are 
a great many more outstanding Negroes that could easily be in- 
cluded in this list. The author has picked these names at random 
and acknowledges that the list is wholly inadequate. But it does 
give the reader some indication of the magnitude of the leadership 
that these colleges have produced. 

It is not the purpose here to claim all the credit for the private 
college for Negroes. The publicly supported colleges have given and 
will continue to furnish able leaders. And it cannot be denied that 
the greatest development in higher education for Negroes within 
the past quarter of a century has been in the State and land-grant 
colleges. But if the white race needs a Harvard or Yale or Brown or 
Chicago in addition to the great State universities, the Negro race 
needs great private institutions too. They complement and supple- 
ment each other. 









THE FACULTY 
Charles S. Johnson 


The competence of the faculty, more than any other single item, 
is generally assumed to be the best measurement of the strength of 
an educational institution. Institutions of higher education are 
perhaps more prone to be judged by this yardstick than other edu- 
cational institutions, since it is assumed that college and university 
faculty members are persons of some distinction in their special 
field of competence, and that’ such persons are allowed a measure 
of freedom of instruction which makes the quality of education 
in the institution dependent in large measure upon their moral 
character, fidelity, ability, and skill. While moral character and 
fidelity are now more or less assumed, attention has shifted to the 
factors of training and experience as indicators of ability and skill. 
This resulted from a change in the conception that the purpose of 
higher education was to develop an intelligent leadership for the 
ministry to a new conception that the values of truth, scholarship, 
learning, thinking, and thoroughness were the distinguishing 
marks of a high intellectual level. The effects of this change were 
reflected in new standards for judging the competence of the fac- 
ulty. The Negro colleges were to follow, some fifteen or twenty 
years later, this earlier change in the purpose of the American 
college. 

Speculation over the question of the educability of the members 
of the race was rife when Negro higher education began. The 
teaching of Negroes was a missionary task that made even those 
with faith in the possibilities of higher education for Negroes con- 
fess that they were “like early navigators out on a new sea of dis- 
covery.” The missionary era extended from the Civil War to about 
1900. Its dominant figure was the missionary; its dominant spirit, 
the forceful idealism of a culture bearer from a tradition that was 
one of the richest and most mature in America. General O. O. 
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Howard, the first commissioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau stated 
the ideal: “Teachers trained on the ground is the urgent want of 
the present moment; those of whatever color who will be identi- 
fied with the people, to grow into and become themselves a part 
of the community they are forming; those who will take the schools 
as teachers by profession, carrying them with only the ordinary 
vacation through the entire year; acting with steady elevating in- 
fluence upon the whole mass of the people, introducing culture 
into home life, a pure morality into every circle, thus perfecting 
solid, permanent, and virtuous society.” 

Although teachers’ salaries were scarcely more than stipends to 
cover scant living costs, the demand for teachers “who will be 
identified with the people, to grow into and become themselves 
part of the community they are forming” obtained unmistakable 
realization. The faculties of the Negro colleges before 1900 were 
composed chiefly of white men and women trained in the northern 
universities and colleges and imbued with the missionary spirit. 
In a number of the schools one or two Negro teachers, who had 
been educated in northern colleges, or as graduates of the Negro 
schools had taken further work in a northern school, were giving 
college instruction. Only those schools maintained wholly by Negro 
religious denominations had exclusively Negro faculties. The mis- 
sionaries who came were young idealists with dogmatic attach- 
ment to their moral and educational principles. If they were to 
become a part of these communities, it served both their own 
tastes and their high mission to take a hand in the shaping of these 
communities. Sectional feeling compelled close association with 
the Negroes and served to build up these school communities as 
virtually the only social expression of the missionaries. They be- 
came the steady elevating influence upon the whole mass of the 
Negro people. They introduced a measure of refinement into Ne- 


10. O. Howard, Report of the Commissioner, United States Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, July 1, 1868). 
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gro home life, set standards of morality, and were able to convey 
the meaning of some of these standards. 

The missionary school was distinguished for its strong admix- 
ture of morals and manners with classroom pedagogy. In this it 
followed the pattern of the early seminaries designed as finishing 
schools with their idea of shaping or reshaping character and 
social bearing as developing the intellect. Students were care- 
fully trained in general deportment, in manners, speech, and car- 
riage, as well as given direction in their thought and opinion. It 
was a concern as fundamental, for the newly emerged citizen, as 
any broad learning could be. A moral surveillance, as intimate and 
inescapable as conscience, prevailed over the students. Every teacher 
felt personally responsible for the conduct of the students. Stern 
rectitude and concern broke the grip of habits adjusted to a now 
outmoded life of irresponsibility and reshaped them to a new and 
more serious purpose. 

The efforts of these northern teachers, for the most part 
white, to “acculturate” the Negroes were not generally appreciated 
by white Southerners. The Board of Visitors representing the 
Georgia legislature, for example, was petitioned to deny State ap- 
propriations to the schools because it was felt that the teachers 
were alienating the affections of the pupils from their State. There 
was complaint regarding the books used as well as the manner of 
instruction. But better counsels prevailed, and the appropriations 
were not denied. Although there were still objections to be met, 
the missionary teachers were both young and enthusiastic and their 
social isolation served not only to identify them more with the 
social life of their students but made them rather indifferent to 
the sectional objections to their methods. It was at once a signal 
of complete devotion to a purpose and a mark of the character of 
the educational contributions of these early teachers that they were 
willing to have their own children share in the experience. 

The missionary era reached its apex by 1900. As the older mis- 
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sionaries became fewer and fewer, there were always some others 
to take their places and carry on their work. Several factors were 
at work, however, effecting a change, such important ones as the 
trained Negro students returning to replace whites in institutions, 
the changing emphasis upon the purpose of the Negro colleges, 
and the growing tendency to evaluate Negro colleges in the light of 
American college standards. These were to bring significant 
changes in the faculties of the Negro colleges. 

The period of thorough evaluation began in 1900 with the study 
of the Negro college made by W. E. B. Du Bois of Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Du Bois challenged many inefficient and struggling efforts 
and pointed out that thirty-four “colleges” were hand!ing 726 
Negro college students when they could be handled by ten schools. 
In 1910, Du Bois extended this evaluation and cited eleven first- 
grade colored colleges out of a total of thirty-two.’ This was fol- 
lowed by a series of conferences arranged by Dr. George E, Haynes, 
representing Fisk University, to establish some formal basis of 
relationship among all colleges in regard to entrance require- 
ments, degree requirements, and reception of students dismissed 
from other colleges. 

In 1916, the first thorough and systematic study of Negro educa- 
tion was made by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones for the Federal Bureau 
of Education. His devastating criticism aroused a storm of protest. 
He listed only Howard University and Fisk University as being 
worthy to be called colleges. However, his report was carefully 
documented and commanded attention and respect but World 
War I diverted attention to another direction. By 1920, the storm 
of protest had cooled into sober reflection on standards, and the 
reorganization of the Negro colleges began in earnest. Another 


* W. E. B. Du Bois and A. G. Dill, The College-Bred Negro. Atlanta University Publica- 
tions (1940), No. 5. 

* W. E. B. Du Bois and A. G. Dill, The College-Bred Negro American. Atlanta University 
Publications (1910), No. 15. 
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study by the Federal Bureau of Education in 1928 revealed the 
great progress made since the first report. 

The 1928 report covered 79 institutions, two of which had no 
college teachers. There were 1,046 teachers giving a whole or part 
of their time to college classes in 77 institutions. The average num- 
ber of college teachers in the colleges by types of control were as 
follows: in colleges of independent boards, 28; in land-grant col- 
leges, 16; in State-controlled teacher-training institutions, 11; in 
colleges under northern white church boards, 10; in colleges con- 
trolled by Negro church boards, g. Faculties were classified on the 
basis of the number who were devoting their full time to college 
classes. There were 40 institutions with full-time college faculties 
of 8 or more teachers, 17 institutions with faculties numbering from 
5 to 7 full-time college teachers, and 22 institutions with faculties 
of less than 5 full-time college teachers. It was generally assumed 
that those with 8 or more full-time college teachers partially ful- 
filled the standards set up for senior colleges while those with 5 or 
more fulfilled in part the minimum standards set up by accrediting 
agencies for junior colleges. 

The 1928 report judged the training of the teachers in terms of 
degrees earned in courses. Of 1,042 college teachers, 903, or 86 per 
cent, had earned degrees while 139 held no degree. The proportion 
of teachers holding first degrees was highest in colleges under 
northern church boards (93 per cent) and in colleges under Negro 
church boards (go per cent), and lowest in teaching-training in- 
stitutions (61 per cent). This was explained in terms of the liberal- 
arts character of the work in northern church board and Negro 
church board colleges; nearly all of the teachers needed first degrees 
to qualify for their work in these institutions. Graduate degrees 
were held by 305 of the college teachers, the largest proportion 
being in colleges under private or independent boards (34 per cent) 


° Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities (Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior, 1928, No. 7 [1929]), pp. 37 ff. 
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and under northern church boards (31 per cent). These included 
institutions giving considerable graduate work. The lowest pro- 
portions of graduate degrees were found in teacher-training institu- 
tions (21 per cent) and in land-grant colleges (19 per cent). 

With the exception of the position of dean which existed in 74 
of the 79 colleges, there was a pronounced failure in 1928 to desig- 
nate faculty members by academic rank. In some institutions all 
teachers were called “professors”; in others, all were called “in- 
structors.” Very few had associate or assistant professors on their 
faculties. In a few colleges, the term “professor” was merely a 
title of honor. 

In nearly all the colleges surveyed in 1928, some teachers were 
found to be carrying excessive loads. In several colleges, deans 
were carrying full teaching loads besides their administrative work. 
In the institutions under northern church boards, the teaching 
loads were moderate for most denominations. In half of the colleges 
under Negro church boards, the teaching loads tended to be ex- 
cessive; in the other half, the teaching loads were moderate or low. 
In the land-grant colleges and colleges under private or independ- 
ent boards less than half of the institutions had heavy teaching 
loads. 

A rapid staff turnover was found in a large proportion of the 79 
institutions. Over half of the institutions showed indications of a 
change of from one third to more than one half of the college fac- 
ulty within a period of three years. This was explained in a few 
cases by the fact that within recent years many of the colleges had 
been reorganized, necessitating the addition of new and better 
trained teachers. 

In the early history of the colleges, the services of teachers in 
many cases were given on a missionary basis. The training of the 
teacher during that period was secondary to his devotion and zeal 
for the missionary cause which he espoused. The “professionaliza- 
tion” of teaching in Negro colleges, with its requirements of high 
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educational standards to be maintained by the teachers, raised the 
question of salary to one of primary importance. Salaries of teachers 
were found in the majority of the colleges and universities to be 
on no sound basis in 1928. When salaries in each institution were 
divided into three groups—the upper, middle, and lower thirds— 
the institutions under the control of independent boards were 
found to pay the highest average salary to the upper third of their 
teachers, the average being $2,702. Other averages for the upper 
third were: (1) land-grant and teacher-training colleges $2,151, 
(2) northern white church institutions $1,744, and (3) Negro 
church colleges $1,518. Considering the average salary in the lower 
third of teachers, the situation was as follows: (1) land-grant and 
teacher-training colleges $1,141, (2) independent board colleges 
$1,113, and (3) northern church board colleges and Negro church 
colleges $851 and $828 annually, respectively. In all the 79 colleges 
and universities, the average salary paid the upper third of teachers 
was $2,263 annually, and the lower third $863 annually. 

The period of evaluation issued logically into the period of 
accreditation when the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States decided in 1928 to study and rate 
the Negro schools as separate institutions. This accrediting service 
has been a valuable one in making the schools conscious of those 
ordinary deficiencies that, either as a result of the lack of capital or 
of a feeling of the necessity for improvement, had gone uncor- 
rected. The result has been a conscious attempt to increase the aca- 
demic efficiency that has resulted in more careful consideration 
of faculty competence. 

The significant study by Blauch and Jenkins,’ covering 25 of the 
82 four-year colleges located in the District of Columbia and the 17 
States which maintain separate higher institutions for whites and 

* Lloyd E. Blauch and Martin D. Jenkins, Intensive Study of Selected Colleges for Negroes. 


National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes, Misc., 1942, II, No. 6, United States 
Office of Education. 
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Negroes, is valuable in affording an understanding of the present 
status of the Negro college faculty. Although the study is weighted 
toward the larger and better Negro institutions, the findings are 
given added significance by comparison with those of colleges in 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
a group of older white institutions. 

Faculty competence was judged by the education, training, ex- 
perience, and scholarship activity of faculty members in each of 
the Negro institutions studied. Education and training were evalu- 
ated upon the basis of earned doctor’s and master’s degrees, aver- 
age months of graduate study, and graduate preparation in the 
subject taught. Teachers in the mechanical arts, music, fine arts, 
and nursing were not included except for the last item named. In 
the median institution, 6.94 per cent of the faculty had earned 
doctor’s degrees, ranging from 49.38 per cent in one institution 
to o per cent in 10 institutions. Two of the institutions studied ex- 
ceeded the 24.24 per cent of the median North Central Association 
institution. In the median institution studied, 78.46 per cent of 
those who did not hold a doctor’s degree held an earned master’s 
degree. The range was from 94.12 to 41.67 per cent. Sixteen institu- 
tions exceeded the median North Central Association institution 
(69.79 per cent) at this point. In the median institution, 16.03 per 
cent held only the bachelor’s degree, while eight of twenty-four 
reporting institutions reported from 8.33 to 2.44 per cent of the staff 
members held no degrees. In the median institution studied, the 
average number of months of graduate study for staff members 
was 11.33, and 60.3 per cent of the staff had a graduate major in 
the subject taught. It is worth noting that 62.8 per cent of the 
teachers in these institutions had received their first baccalaureate 
degree from a Negro college or university. 

The small number of persons holding the doctorate was attrib- 
uted mainly to three causes: (1) absence of schools offering the 
doctorate to Negroes in their States of residence, (2) lack of de- 
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mand, until recently, for Negroes holding the doctorate, and (3) 
low salaries that failed to attract holders of the doctorate and 
prevented faculty members from saving enough for graduate study 
toward the doctorate. 

The faculty members in the median institution studied had an 
average of 8.59 years of occupational experience as educators on the 
college level. This was about one college generation below the 
level of faculty members of the median North Central Association 
institution (12.05 years). Teachers in Negro colleges are perhaps 
10 years younger than those teachers in typical American institu- 
tions of higher learning, and this is recognized as an important 
factor in evaluating the comparative achievement of Negro college 
teachers. 

Scholarly activities (publications and attendance, membership 
and participation in learned societies) have been found to correlate 
more highly with institutional excellence than the percentage of 
doctorates on the staff.” Blauch and Jenkins were unable to obtain 
usable data on scientific publications of faculty members but, as 
was to be expected, participation and membership in learned so- 
cieties were low. In each of the institutions studied, there were fac- 
ulty members who did not belong to and had not participated in 
learned societies over a five-year period, but only one of the col- 
leges studied had no faculty members who belonged to a national 
learned society. A number of the institutions definitely encouraged 
participation in learned societies by offering incentives—a defray- 
ing of travel expenses in some cases. 

The organization of the faculty was studied in 22 institutions. 
In 15 institutions, the faculty was conceived to be a policy-making 
legislative agency; in 6, a discussion or listening group; and in 1, 
an administrative agency. Four levels of faculty participation in the 
formulation of educational policies were discerned. In 6 institu- 


* Melvin E. Haggerty, “The Faculty,” in The Evaluation of Higher Institutions (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 72. 
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tions, the faculty had almost complete control over matters pertain- 
ing to educational policies; in 3 institutions, an executive commit- 
tee, composed chiefly of administrative officers, had such control; 
in 4 institutions, the faculty had some control over matters pertain- 
ing to educational policies; in 8 institutions, the faculty did not 
participate in the formulation of educational policies. In 19 institu- 
tions, the faculty was organized in terms of academic rank. All of 
the 19 had the ranks of professor and instructor while 3 did not 
have the rank of associate professor and assistant professor. 

Conditions of faculty service such as teaching load, salaries, 
tenure, leave of absence, recruiting methods, retirement, insur- 
ance, and housing are significant because they may increase or de- 
crease the efficiency of the faculty. In general, the average teaching 
load in 24 of the institutions studied by Blauch and Jenkins was 
found to be reasonable. The average number of clock-hours taught 
per week in the median Negro institution was 17.43 as compared 
with 16.86 in the median North Central Association institution. 
The range in the Negro colleges was from 13.24 hours to 21 hours. 

Good salaries and a good faculty seem to be correlated, although 
there is no formula for determining the adequacy of a salary level 
for college teachers. In 23 Negro institutions the median nine- 
month salary in the median institution was $1,316 as compared 
with $1,925 in the median North Central Association institution. 
The median salary in Negro institutions ranged from $638 in 
one institution to $2,488 in another. In none of the institutions 
studied were the median salaries as high as those in 52 white land- 
grant colleges, and in only one were salaries as high as those in 
the 17 white land-grant colleges in Southern States. Seventeen of 
the Negro institutions had no salary scale or policy while in some 
of the seven reporting such a scale, salaries were arrived at by in- 
dividual bargaining between teachers and the president of the 
institution. 

The length of tenure in most of the Negro institutions had been 
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very brief. Almost half of the teachers (49 per cent) had taught 
four years or less in their present connection. In 16 institutions, all 
teachers were appointed for a one-year tenure, and in one appoint- 
ment was on a month-to-month basis. Eleven institutions provided 
written contracts and 7 had an explicit procedure by which a 
teacher who was to be dismissed or not reappointed could appeal 
his case. Freedom of teaching, i.e., the limitation of the freedom 
of the instructor in determining the content of instruction, had 
not been an issue in any of the institutions during the five years 
preceding the study, but in view of the general conservatism of 
the Negro colleges, implicit controls doubtless have grown or will 
grow out of the political, religious, and race-relations mores of the 
communities in which the institutions are situated. Recruitment 
of teachers in the majority of the institutions was entirely, or largely, 
in the hands of the president. In 9 institutions the dean was con- 
sulted, and in 3 the departmental or divisional head. The chief 
sources for prospective teachers were graduate schools (16 institu- 
tions), personal acquaintance (14 institutions), and files of appli- 
cants (12 institutions). Inbreeding was serious in a few of the 
institutions, In 3, more than 40 per cent of the teachers were gradu- 
ates of the institution. In the median institution, 18 per cent of the 
teachers were its own graduates. 

With the exception of housing, other conditions of faculty serv- 
ice had not been made a part of the college policy in many cases. 
Only 6 of the institutions granted sabbatical leave to teachers, only 
7 had a retirement plan in operation, and only 2 of the institutions 
studied had provided for group life and disability insurance. 

Institutional concern with faculty housing is largely a function 
of the location of the institution, and its objectives regarding the 
integration of faculty members into the community life of the col- 
lege. Housing practices varied in the institutions studied. Four 
institutions made no provision for faculty housing, while 6 pro- 
vided for housing of all, or nearly all, of the staff members, Of 20 
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institutions that provided housing for faculty members, 19 fur- 
nished rooms or apartments in student dormitories, 18 provided 
houses for families, 7 provided apartments in faculty apartment 
houses, and 4 provided rooms in faculty dormitories. 

The present period is one of greater concern about standards of 
academic efficiency and curriculum organization. Indeed, the urge 
to higher efficiency, stimulated in large measure by the accrediting 
agencies, has in some quarters been in advance of the filling of 
posts under the new requirements by properly qualified Negro 
personnel. 

The tendency for these schools to become increasingly Negro in 
control has been marked by the increasing proportion of Negro 
faculty members. The teachers in the colleges studied by Blauch 
and Jenkins were predominantly members of the Negro race. Six 
of the 25 institutions had white faculty members; in these six, one 
had a predominantly white faculty, two had only one white teacher, 
and 10 to 20 per cent of the teachers in the other three institutions 
were members of the white race. The effect of large numbers of 
well-qualified Negroes, largely the product of the Negro schools, 
raised the inevitable question of vocational opportunities for them 
in these very institutions. It has thus been felt an obligation by 
many of the schools to give preference to a Negro if he happens 
to be as well trained as a white teacher. 

There appears to be no abatement of the trend requiring ad- 
vanced degrees as an evidence of scholarship for Negro college 
faculty members. A natural corollary of this trend has been the 
increasing attention given to salaries and other conditions of fac- 
ulty service. It is worth noting that one of the resolutions adopted 
by the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, com- 
posed of both Negro and white educators, was: “We recommend 
that the compensation for Negro instructors be the equivalent of 
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that for white instructors of equal attainments, as measured on the 
basis of preparation and actual competence.” ’ 

The raising of standards, with the demand for advanced degrees 
and evidences of scholarship, and along with this a higher salary 
range, have had the effect of forcing even heads of Negro colleges to 
seek well-prepared white teachers for fields in which Negroes have 
not yet been adequately prepared. The result has been a marked 
change in the type of white instructors who have most recently 
come into the Negro schools. Although the missionary flavor has 
not been entirely absent in the new white teachers in the Negro 
schools, their chief qualification has been special preparation in a 
given field of study. This new trend has continued with the policy 
of mixed faculties on a basis of equal efficiency. This policy is re- 
garded as a wholesome check against complete segregation in 
education. 


™W. E. Funkhouser, The Conferences on Graduate Work in Negro Institutions in the 
South. Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools, 1945, Pp. 93. 














THE CONTROL AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 


Charles H. Thompson 


Control of the Negro College 


The Negro college, like most social institutions, is controlled 
primarily by those who provide its financial support. Like Ameri- 
can colleges in general, the Negro college is supported and con- 
trolled by four types of agencies: (1) various religious denomina- 
tions, (2) certain private nondenominational or independent agen- 
cies, (3) State and municipal boards, and (4) philanthropic 
foundations. 


Religious Denominations 


The establishment and subsequent support and control of Negro 
colleges by religious denominations represent a dual development. 
In the first place, shortly after Emancipation, the missionary boards 
of the several denominations in the North founded schools and 
colleges for Negroes as missionary enterprises supported and con- 
trolled almost exclusively by the denominations which they repre- 
sented. Thus, such agencies as the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, American Baptist Home Mission Society, Board of Education 
for Negroes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, boards of educa- 
tion or similar agencies of the Presbyterian Church, United Presby- 
terian Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Disciples of Christ 
Church, and Roman Catholic Church were made responsible for 
the enterprises. 

The members of these agencies, as well as the boards of trustees 
of the individual institutions, up until World War I, were com- 
posed almost entirely of Northern white men and women, as were 
the presidents, and, in many instances, the faculties of the several 


Negro schools and colleges. Thus, during the first forty or fifty 
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years after the founding of Negro colleges under these auspices, 
Negroes had little or no direct representation or real voice in their 
administration or control. And, today, while Negroes do have some 
direct representation on all of the boards of trustees of the colleges 
supported by these agencies, and most of.the presidents and facul- 
ties of these colleges are Negro, some of the historical attitude 
toward Negro participation in the control of these institutions 
still persists, 

In the second place, as a protest primarily against the control 
exercised by the Northern denominational boards that practically 
excluded Negroes from participation on the policy-making and 
major administrative levels, there came into existence a number 
of Negro denominational agencies among the Negro Methodists 
and Baptists. The Negro Methodists (African Methodist Episcopal 
and African Methodist Episcopal Zion, particularly) had met this 
issue by setting up separate church organizations controlled ex- 
clusively by Negroes, and the establishment and control of their 
own schools and colleges followed as a natural consequence. Some 
of the Negro Baptists separated from the Northern Baptists and 
set up conventions of their own, and these in turn established Ne- 
gro schools and colleges. Most of the Negro Baptists and some 
of the Methodists stayed under the control of the Northern de- 
nominations, and the Negro Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and the others elected to remain with their parent 
organizations because of their small numbers, if for no other reason. 


Private Nondenominational Boards 


Beginning with (1) Howard University, a private nondenomina- 
tional institution established in 1867, followed by (2) Hampton, 
established by the A.M.A. in 1868, but which became a nonde- 
nominational school around 1870, and (3) Tuskegee, founded in 
1881 as a State school—shortly thereafter becoming a private non- 
denominational institution—the nondenominational type of insti- 
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tution developed. Since this beginning, Atlanta and Fisk have 
established a type of control which is nondenominational and Lin- 
coln (Pennsylvania), Morehouse, and Spelman, while nominally de- 
nominational, are actually independent of denominational control, 

The pattern of support and control which has been developed in 
the colleges of the nondenominational type is probably the best 
in the field of Negro higher education at the present time and is 
destined to grow in importance as the Northern denominations 
further withdraw their support and control from the institutions 
under their auspices. The membership of the boards is interracial 
in character and ranges from ten or fifteen to twenty or twenty-five 
in number. The boards are self-perpetuating and members are 
chosen without regard to denominational affiliation. Their finan- 
cial support is assured by fairly reliable sources of income. While 
the number of these institutions is small, nevertheless, they prob- 
ably constitute the most significant group of Negro colleges at the 
present time. 


State Boards of Control 


In general, the control of the thirty-eight Negro State and munici- 
pal colleges follows very much that of the white colleges in the State 
or city in which they are located. The type of control varies; in 
some instances, there is a special board of control for each school, 
in others, there are either State boards for all higher institutions 
or State or city boards of education that include the colleges as a 
part of the general control of all schools. 

During the period between the end of Reconstruction and World 
War I, there were only two Negro State schools which had Negro 
members on their boards of control; namely, Lincoln (Missouri) 
School and Virginia Normal School. Since World War I, eight col- 

*It should be noted that the best higher institutions in America, in general, are of the 


private nondenominational type developed in much the same way as the Negro colleges are 
now developing. Note, for example, Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Columbia, and others. 
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leges’ have Negro members on their boards of control; namely, Lin- 
coln (Missouri), Kentucky, Delaware, Morgan State, N. C. College, 
the A. & T. College of N. C., S. C. State, and Miner Teachers Col- 
lege. Under the centralized control set up in Virginia, Virginia State 
lost its Negro representation. Thus, by and large Negroes have 
little direct participation in the control of Negro State colleges on 
the policy-making level. I say on the policy-making level, because 
in a number of cases the white State board of control, after de- 
fining a broad policy orbit, turns over the management of the in- 
stitution to the president, or supervisor of Negro education, or 
some other functionary who exercises policy-making as well as 
administrative functions. 


Philanthropic Foundations 


The several philanthropic foundations that have been most in- 
fluential in the development of Negro education in general and of 
the Negro college in particular have also been, with the one excep- 
tion of the Peabody Education Fund, careful not to appear to be 
interfering in the control of the institutions that receive their con- 
tributions. It was almost inevitable, however, that they should have 
exercised considerable influence in the control of Negro educa- 
tional enterprises—a fact which is as true today as it has been pre- 
viously. The practice of making conditional grants has been a 
most potent, although on the whole not an unsalutary, policy. And 
the denial of requests for aid has been equally influential, especially 
when accompanied by reasons. Thus, whether the foundations 
would admit it or not, they have exercised a control over Negro 
colleges second only to the boards of trustees, and, in some cases, 
primary. 


The foundations which have been most active in Negro education 
are the Peabody Education Fund, the Slater Fund (now combined 


* West Virginia has an anomalous agency called the Negro Advisory Board of Education. 
How much voice it has in the control of the two Negro State colleges is unknown. 
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with the Jeanes Fund under the title of the Southern Education 
Foundation), the Daniel Hand Fund (administered by the 
A.M.A.), the General Education Board, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the Rosenwald Fund. From the 
point of view of the amount of money disbursed and influence 
exercised, the General Education Board has been the most signifi- 
cant in the control and development of the Negro college. 

The members of all of these boards up until World War I, with 
the exception of the Jeanes Fund where the donor named a Negro 
to aid in its incorporation, were all white. Shortly after World 
War I, these boards began to elect or select Negro members, so 
that now all of them have Negro representation except the General 
Education Board and the Carnegie Corporation. The General Edu- 
cation Board, the most influential in the field, has never had a 
Negro member. Although William H. Baldwin, the first president, 
vigorously championed the selection of Booker T. Washington as 
one of the members of the original board, he was thwarted in his 
attempt by a ruse which was revealed shortly after his (Baldwin’s) 
death. Why the General Education Board went to such lengths to 
keep off the board a Negro, even of the stature of Booker T. 
Washington, and has not seen fit to appoint one since that time, 
is again significant but unknown. 


Negro Participation in Control 


It will be observed that the most unique fact about the control of 
the Negro college, as contrasted with colleges in general, has been 
the evolution of the participation of Negroes in the control of the 
institutions ministering to their educational needs. Historically, 
Negroes recognized the fact that as long as the Northern denomina- 
tions and philanthropic foundations provided the major part of 
the support of these colleges, they would naturally exercise major 
control. Negroes even expected in the early years of the Negro 
school and college that membership on the boards of these agencies, 
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as well as on the boards of trustees of the individual institutions, 
would be almost exclusively white—if for no other reason than 
that only a few competent Negroes were available. What Negroes 
could not understand, however, was why, after several decades, 
by 1900, when sufficient numbers of competent Negroes were 
available, they were not given a greater share in control. 

Whether this seeming reluctance to include the Negro more fre- 
quently in the policy-making councils of these agencies was due toa 
difference of opinion in regard to the availability of competent Ne- 
groes, or to the traditional resistance of social institutions to change, 
or to some peculiar notion of race relations, or to church politics, or 
to some other attitude, is not known. It is known, however, that 
shortly after World War I, Negroes became more restive and began 
to demand, and obtained, more and more participation in the con- 
trol of such Negro colleges. Consequently, Negroes share more 
and more in the support and control of these colleges. The North- 
ern denominations, for various reasons, have decreased their finan- 
cial support and in some cases withdrawn it entirely. Thus a 
number of Negro colleges formerly supported and controlled al- 
most exclusively by such agencies are in the process of developing 
into quasi-nondenominational institutions controlled by interracial 
boards of trustees of their own choosing and supported by fairly 
stable sources of income from endowments and private philan- 
thropy such as the Negro College Fund. Obviously, this is an 
encouraging trend. 

The participation of Negroes in the control of State and munici- 
pal colleges has been and is small, and the trend in this direction has 
been slow. Where the institutions are controlled by individual 
boards of trustees, Negroes have more easily obtained direct repre- 
sentation. However, most of the institutions are controlled by 
State boards of higher education that are responsible for both white 
and Negro institutions. In such situations they have not been 
able, with two exceptions, to gain representation and obviously 
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cannot be expected to do so until they obtain a greater share in 
the suffrage. 

In such a situation the results are evident. Either the Negro State 
college is an afterthought, or is the subject of unchallenged dis- 
crimination in the board’s deliberations. The cause of the Negro 
State college is left almost wholly to the representations made by 
the president, or the supervisor of Negro education, neither of 
whom is in a position to press even the most reasonable requests 
with the requisite candor and vigor. Consequently, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negro State colleges have to take whatever they can 
get, without effective means of protest against discrimination. 


The Administration of the Negro College 


Probably the most significant improvement in the Negro college 
during the past ten or fifteen years has been in the area of adminis- 
tration. Few people who know the facts would question the 
observation that, if we except the large universities in the North 
and West, the average Negro college is about as well adminis- 
tered as the average white college, and the average fully accredited 
Negro college is probably administered better than the average 
white college; there would be no contention at all if we compare 
the Negro colleges with the white colleges in the area where segre- 
gated institutions obtain. 


Better Trained Presidents and Deans 


This improvement in administration has been due to several 
factors. Primarily, the presidents of Negro colleges on the whole 
are much better trained for their jobs than they were twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, and they are more frequently selected because 
they are educators. It has been an extremely rare occurrence during 
the past ten or fifteen years for a person to be elected as president 
of a Negro college who did not possess at least a master’s degree, 
two or more years of graduate work, and in many instances the 
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doctor’s degree. In fact, as of 1944, about two fifths (41 per cent) 
of the presidents of all of the Negro colleges were known to possess 
an earned master’s degree with miany of them having had one or 
two additional years of graduate work, and a little more than one 
fourth (27 per cent) are known to have possessed an earned doc- 
tor’s degree—making a total of over two thirds (68 per cent) pos- 
sessing training at the level of the master’s degree or beyond. If 
we consider only the fully accredited four-year colleges, almost 
half (48.7 per cent) of the presidents of these institutions have an 
earned doctor’s degree, and one third (33.3 per cent) have a 
master’s degree or more than one or two years of graduate work 
beyond the master’s degree—making a total of four fifths (82 per 
cent) possessing training at the master’s level or beyond.” 

This decided increase in the training of the Negro college presi- 
dent has been due to many factors, but probably the outstanding 
reason has been the increase in the training of Negro college 
teachers. The insistence of rating agencies upon well-trained fac- 
ulties has served to increase the number of teachers with graduate 
training. A president who does not have at least a little more than 
the average training of his faculty is at a distinct disadvantage in 
exercising educational leadership. Thus one of the effects of im- 
proving the faculty of the Negro college has been the improvement 
of the presidency and deanship. 


Better Business Administration 


In the second place, a combination of external pressures upon 
the Negro college in general has resulted in better business ad- 
ministration. The institution and improvement of budget-making 
and accounting procedures, especially in State schools in general, 
have been felt in the Negro college, particularly the Negro State 


*Corresponding figures for deans in 60 Negro liberal-arts colleges, as found by Dr. 
Matthew J. Whitehead, Negro Liberal Arts College Deans. New York University, Unpub- 
lished Doctor’s Thesis, 1944: doctor's degree, 28.6 per cent; master’s degree plus, 66 per 
cent; total with master’s degree and beyond, 94.6 per cent. 
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college. The insistence of rating agencies and philanthropic founda- 
tions that a college’s “financial house should be in order” to secure 
favorable consideration has likewise had its effect on the establish- 
ment and maintenance of better business methods in the adminis- 
tration of the funds of the Negro college. Thus the Negro college, 
certainly the better Negro college, as a business institution, does 
not suffer by comparison with the average white college in the 
country. 

It should be noted in passing that this fact has considerable his- 
torical significance. Prior to World War I, it was the general be- 
lief that Negroes as presidents of Negro colleges did not have the 
ability to administer efficiently the finances of the institution. And 
this, despite the outstandingly successful examples, to mention 
only a few, of J. C. Price at Livingstone, Daniel Sanders at Biddle, 
Matthew Dogan at Wiley, John Hope at Morehouse, and Booker 
T. Washington at Tuskegee. Washington not only had an annual 
budget larger than any white school in the South, but after an 
investigation of Tuskegee’s management by the State of Alabama, 
he was complimented by the State’s Examiner as having the best 
business administration of any institution, white or colored, in 
the State of Alabama. Whatever may have been the validity of 
such a belief in the past, it is certainly not true today. The fact of 
the matter is that it is difficult if not impossible to obtain white 
persons as presidents of Negro colleges who have equal ability as 
administrators and educators, as can be found among Negro edu- 
cators, for the salary generally available for the position. White 
persons with such abilities can and usually do find equally good- 
paying positions in white institutions.” And since the old missionary 
spirit of the past is about dead, they usually accept these other posi- 
tions—a trend much to be deplored but one that probably cannot 

* This observation is borne out in part by the fact that of the hundred odd Negro colleges, 


only six or seven now have white presidents, one of whom is retiring in June, and only two 
of whom have a tenure of less than 15 years. 
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now be prevented except by doing violence to the principles of 
good educational administration. 


Needed Improvement 


It is perfectly obvious that, merely because there has been con- 
siderable increase in the training of the president and dean, and 
because administration of the finances of a school is on a sound 
business basis, it does not necessarily follow that a corresponding 
increase has been effected in the instructional efficiency of the 
school, although there is a strong presumption in this direction. 
On the other hand, it might be observed that it does not seem to be 
an accident that the institutions, white or Negro, which have ob- 
tained the highest rating from various agencies have also experi- 
enced the greatest progress in the above regard, and those institu- 
tions which have been given the lowest rating show the least prog- 
ress in respect to the above aspects. In any event, it is probably more 
profitable to point out where immediate further advance could 
and should be made in the administration of the Negro college. 

Most of the surveys of higher education in general have pointed 
out that a majority of the colleges have made much more improve- 
ment in their financial management than in their academic ad- 
ministration. Negro colleges have been and are no exception to 
this generalization. Thus the main administrative weaknesses of 
the Negro college, as of colleges in general, are to be found in the 
areas of administration of faculty and student personnel, and cur- 
riculum administration. 

In regard to the administration of faculty personnel, considerable 
improvement needs to be made in the procedures involved in the 
appointment, promotion, remuneration, and maintenance of satis- 
factory tenure, sabbatical leave, freedom of speech, and retirement 
conditions of teachers in Negro colleges. Considerably less than 
half of them have satisfactory provisions in any of these areas. But 
as serious as these defects are, the most serious weakness is the very 
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limited opportunity afforded the faculty to participate in the mak- 
ing of vital decisions affecting important aspects of “running the 
college.” There are still too many presidents, deans, and business 
managers, particularly those with long tenure, both white and 
Negro, who mistake omnipotence for omniscience; who assume 
that because final authority rests with them, ultimate wisdom does 
also; who confuse educational dictatorship with educational lead- 
ership. Unfortunately, many of the colleges that have established 
and now maintain satisfactory procedures in the appointment, pro- 
motion, and remuneration of their teachers and which have ex- 
cellent tenure, sabbatical leave, freedom of speech, and retirement 
conditions have provided very limited opportunity for faculty 
participation in “running the college,” including the important 
area of curriculum administration. 

As poor as student personnel machinery is in most Negro col- 
leges, it is not as bad as the philosophy which underlies its adminis- 
tration, or defines the position of the student in the institution. 
Most Negro colleges, as are many white colleges, are characterized 
by an attitude of paternalism toward their students, and not always 
an enlightened one at that. Students are expected to do what they 
are told with no questions asked, without any real opportunity to 
participate in vital decisions affecting their own lives at the college, 
to say nothing about the life of the college community in general. In 
many of the colleges, students have been given some sort of student 
government machinery which to play with. In too many cases stu- 
dents in the Negro college do not experience any more democracy 
on the campus than they receive on the street. This is particularly 
unfortunate in a college where the graduates are destined to be the 
leaders of an oppressed minority group. For as Gallagher’ so aptly 
pointed out several years ago: “No amount of studying Negro life 
and history can teach racial self-respect if the school does not respect 


* Buell G. Gallagher, “Reorganize the College to Discharge Its Social Function,” Journal 
of Negro Education, V, 47 (July 1936). 
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its students,” and, I might add, nor can a college develop independ- 
ent and critical thinking among its students unless it provides a 
suitable learning environment. If the Negro college expects to make 
as much progress in the next ten years as it has in the past decade, it 
will have to provide for more real participation of faculty and stu- 
dents in its administration. 





THE CURRICULUM OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE 
Walter G. Daniel and Robert P. Daniel 

An educational program for Negroes should enable them to 
make the adaptations adequate for mobility in the American cul- 
ture at large. Those who progress through the usual levels of our 
educational system—elementary, secondary, and higher—should 
attain greater competence and make superior adjustments in their 
physical-psychological, social-civic, economic-vocational, and per- 
sonal-avocational relationships. When they reach the institutions of 
higher education they have a right to expect adequate curricular 
provisions for both general and specialized education. The former 
represents a continuation of secondary-school work while the 
latter may be advanced undergraduate and graduate work or 
technical and professional preparation for specific occupations. 

Many changes have taken place in the objectives and curricula of 
the colleges for Negroes since their establishment. Although there 
were a few such institutions before the Civil War, the movement 
for the higher education of the colored race was a part of Recon- 
struction. During the early period, the colleges were founded by 
either Negro denominational organizations or white missionaries 
who secured the support of church groups and philanthropists 
from the North. From the beginning their emphasis was upon the 
classical liberal-arts program, and preparation for the ministry 
was a special interest. Later the stress was changed to the prepara- 
tion of teachers while preprofessional studies have received in- 
creased attention with the passing of years. 

In the meantime, a few independent institutions were concerned 
with stressing what was termed practical training. There emerged 
the controversy over whether classical or industrial training was the 
most useful for the Negro. In certain schools, the curriculum em- 
braced liberal arts and sciences, theological studies, and preprofes- 
sional courses; in others, the stress was upon the education of work- 
ers in agriculture, trades, and industries. 
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By 1890, thirty-one colleges for Negroes had been organized 
through missionary enterprise and church organizations. Except 
for Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, the curriculum followed 
the liberal-arts tradition. It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
curriculum of the Negro land-grant colleges, which were es- 
tablished following this period as a result of the Morrill Acts, 
showed the influence of a strong emphasis on cultural instruction 
and antagonism against the practical studies. True enough, the 
educational objectives of the Negro land-grant colleges were 
the same as those of the white land-grant colleges—to furnish 
theoretical and practical training for youth in the pursuits and 
vocations of life. The courses, however, were centered in a classical 
and cultural curricular organization rather than in a technical 
pattern. All of them showed a strong religious influence and most 
college catalogues indicated that character was both a school ob- 
jective and a requisite for graduation. The church-afhliated schools 
usually required one or more courses in Bible, religion, or ethics. 
Most schools had compulsory attendance at worship service 
(chapel) or participation in some religious activity without credit. 

As a group, Negro schools have lagged from ten to thirty years 
behind the educational practices of the country. Their college cur- 
riculum patterns, however, are almost identical with those offered 
white students but with less marked specialization. Surveys show 
the same course titles, objectives, content, and descriptions in the 
catalogues. Several factors contribute to this situation. One is the be- 
lief that the Negro needs the same preparation for successful par- 
ticipation in normal vocational and civic pursuits as others. Further 
is the belief that curricular differences would imply inferiority, 
accentuate assumed differences, and probably mean lower stand- 
ards. The established pattern has the sanction of accreditation. 
Hence, the attempt to gain the approval of a rating agency prevents 
experimentation and distinctiveness. Finally, the fact that the 
Negro college faculties obtained their advanced educational prep- 
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aration in northern and western universities would mean that they 
would appropriate the philosophy and practices of these schools. 

There is one differentiation that Negro institutions have rec- 
ognized although the provisions may not be formalized in the 
course of study. The social forces which underlie the existence of 
separate institutions for minority groups cannot be ignored in the 
curriculum program and school experiences of the students any 
more than they can be disregarded in life. Most of the segregated 
institutions offer Negro history and many add sociology and litera- 
ture. Some treat the Negro as a part of all courses where appropriate. 
They have been criticized as providing miscellaneous information 
or doubtful inspiration and failing to assist students in understand- 
ing the issues involved in the minority group struggle for demo- 
cratic living. 

In order to meet the needs of the students, the college must face 
the dilemma of caste status. It must provide a differentiation of 
learning experiences that is not based on the assumption of lack 
of intellectual capacity, educability, or morality. It must not assume 
a unique place for Negroes in the social, economic, or political life; 
nor should it suggest that the education of white students be copied. 
There is a need for a special emphasis on racial service and leader- 
ship as a part of the educative process. Conscious of the restrictions 
in economic and occupational opportunity, civic and cultural par- 
ticipation, social mobility and personality development due to race, 
the college administration and faculty must furnish an environ- 
ment which engenders standards of behavior and suggests tech- 
niques of action practical for the world in which the college gradu- 
ate will move. Personal example, curriculum content, and campus 
opportunities must prepare the student for both the adjustment to 
a world which restricts his movements due to his race and color 
and the participation in the struggle for and enjoyment of the real 
freedom and equality yet to be attained. 
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Every survey of Negro colleges has shown that students on the 
whole are poorly equipped to do the desired quality of college work 
and that the colleges do not have the resources to meet the needs 
of their students and to accomplish their objectives. Because the 
caste system assigns a higher social status to professional occupa- 
tions, students pursue the academic subjects as the means of gaining 
entrance to the professions. Many aspire to intellectual occupations 
but lack the intellectual interests and cultural background neces- 
sary for personal satisfaction, efficient service, and the contribution 
expected in the chosen vocation. Proper guidance service in ad- 
ministering the curriculum can effect desirable changes. 

The surveys have indicated, also, that Negro colleges run the 
entire gamut from very good to very bad in the quality of instruc- 
tion. Those that have been accredited do work equal to the average 
of colleges in the United States. They do their best work in the area 
of general education. Practically all institutions provide instruction 
in the major fields of the biological sciences, the physical sciences, 
mathematics, the social sciences, languages and literature—both 
English and foreign—the fine arts, health and physical education. 
The courses are generally available and the descriptions of content 
indicate similarity to work generally accepted. The greatest handi- 
cap of the segregated college system is that the cultural lacks and 
environmental insufficiencies continue to be perpetuated in the 
college. Two years of college education is too short a period for 
making up the deficiencies accumulated through eleven or more 
years of short school terms, meager library facilities and similar 
cultural contacts, poorly prepared teachers, and other retarding 
influences. Many students pass courses without mastering skills 
and developing abilities to handle the tools of learning. Much 
more attention should be paid to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent. Curriculum variation needs to be made for the weak, the 
average, and the superior students appropriate to their interests and 
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abilities. Some attempts are being made to offer remedial courses 
for correcting deficiencies and to provide survey courses to aid 
students in organizing and integrating their knowledge. 

The specialized education offered in Negro colleges follows the 
general American practice. In view of the fact that the majority of 
the graduates become teachers, the main function of specialized 
education is teacher preparation. The professional education of 
teachers is predicated upon the assumption that specialized training 
is necessary for the various types of schools and subjects. Separate 
curricula are needed for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
as well as for teachers of special subjects, for supervisors, and for 
administrators. Whereas the early curriculum made no such dif- 
ferentiation, all colleges now have departments of education or 
schools of education and a few have become recognized teachers 
colleges offering specialized curricula. In many cases the main aim 
is limited to the meeting of State certification requirements; but 
some experimentation has been made with progressive, significant 
professional programs. 

The advanced education is given both in connection with pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers and as nonprofessional education. 
There is followed the American practice of requiring the student 
to select a major subject and a minor one, or perhaps to select a 
concentration group. Meager library and laboratory facilities pre- 
vent rich curricula and a high level of instruction. In only a few 
fields can a real sequence of courses be provided. Until teacher turn- 
over is reduced and more experienced teachers are retained, instruc- 
tion will lack maturity. Colleges located in the same area might 
avoid duplication of curricular offerings. In the same city, several 
groups of colleges are cooperating in making facilities of libraries, 
laboratories, and teachers available in the interest of economy and 
increased usefulness. 

Graduate education is a recent development in about thirteen 
schools. In all cases the terminal degree is the master’s degree, for 
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none offers a program of studies and research toward a doctorate. 
Only Atlanta and Howard Universities have distinctly organized 
accredited graduate schools in the usual university pattern. Most 
of the products of graduate instruction become teachers, and the 
heaviest enrollments are in the departments of education which 
also prepare supervisors and administrators. Social sciences and 
English are commonly offered. There is little work in the other 
fields. 

Professional and technical education cannot be regarded as gen- 
erally available to Negroes. In most Southern States, agriculture, 
home economics, and, to a more limited extent, mechanical arts or 
industrial education are offered. There are only two schools for 
each of the fields of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, social work, 
library service, and three for law. All of these are not accredited. 
Only four of twenty-four institutions studied intensively in the 
latest survey of Negro higher institutions were judged competent 
to offer the professional and technical programs reported; and one 
half of these selected institutions were rated as among the poor- 
est in the nation with respect to their provisions for this phase of 
training. 

There is reason for optimism regarding the future of Negro 
higher education. During the past fifteen years, the various colleges 
have undergone marked growth not only in physical plant, train- 
ing of faculty, library and laboratory facilities, enrollment and 
financial support, but have made progress in curriculum revision. 
Most of it, however, has been highly subjective. The improved re- 
sources make possible conditions for further advancement. In the 
light of the existing information from surveys and our own personal 
experiences, we suggest that the next steps should include provision 
for: 

1. Defining curriculum goals as standards of accomplishment 
that must be attained by all and appropriately measured or tested 
2. Improving the articulation between secondary and collegiate 
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education through remedial courses for students who have the req- 
uisite mental ability but show learning deficiencies 

3. Differentiating the superior student and accelerating or en- 
riching both the curricular and extracurricular opportunities 

4. Treating the problems of the Negro in courses, units, or topics 
for the purpose of preparing for social-civic participation and re- 
sponsibility, developing group strategy in attacking minority prob- 
lems, especially as they relate to race and color caste, and promoting 
personal adjustment by the elimination of the stigma of inferiority 
and other frustrating or inhibiting influences 

5. Implementing an educational program that stresses both sound 
scholarship and stable character 

6. Articulating general, technical, and professional education in 
the interest of educating students who understand labor and indus- 
trial relations and who will pursue the occupational training for 
which they are best endowed : 

7. Increasing the variety and quality of technical occupational 
curricula available to Negroes 

8. Strengthening the institutional financial resources that make 
possible the libraries, laboratories, and educated personnel which 
will promote the general, advanced, technical, and professional 
education programs suited to the student needs and institutional 
objectives 

By way of summary, it may be said that Negro colleges give cur- 
ricula offerings similiar to those of white institutions and provide 
the average organization and opportunities for student initiative 
and responsibility. The quality of their work varies greatly but 
bears a direct relation to the adequecy of their financial support. 
The few institutions that offer the best quality of work serve to 
indicate the latent possibilities that could be realized when finan- 
cial support, institutional resources, and professional leadership are 
mobilized toward the attainment of educational ends. 





THE STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
Rufus E. Clement 


There are now approximately one hundred institutions operat- 
ing above the high-school level for the education of the Negro 
citizens of these United States. Rated according to the quality of 
the work they are doing, some would be listed as “excellent,” others 
“good,” some “fair,” a few “indifferent,” and here and there would 
be notations of “poor” and “very poor.” For the purposes of this 
paper, they will be considered as a group, with no attempt being 
made to discuss the students of any particular classification (rating) 
of colleges. 


Enrollments 


According to the records which have been compiled by the 
Journal of Negro Education, the total enrollment of students in 
these colleges (two-year and four-year programs of accredited and 
nonaccredited institutions) has been as follows: for 1936-1937, 
31,183; 1937-1938, 33,915; 1938-1939, 35.438; 1939-1940, 37,830; 
1940-1941, 39,7933 1941-1942, 37,410; 1942-1943, 34,4733 1943-1944, 
26,371; 1944-1945, 35,033- 

From the figures it can be seen that the entrance of the United 
States into World War II was sharply felt by the colleges for Ne- 
groes. After steadily climbing to a high of 39,793 in the academic 
year 1940-1941, student enrollments declined sharply until a low 
of 26,371 was reached in 1943-1944, when the colleges showed an 
aggregate loss of one third of the 1940-1941 registration. The year 
1944-1945 brought visions of a United States victory, large sums 
of cash flowing from the Federal treasury into the hands of the 
dependent members of the families of one million Negro soldiers 
and sailors, Negro families sending their daughters to college in 
greater numbers than formerly, and an increase in the Negro col- 
lege student population. The end of the war in 1945 and the begin- 
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ning of the separation of veterans from the armed services con- 
tinued the increase in enrollments although final statistics for the 
Negro colleges are not yet available. If our experiences in the seven 
institutions of the Atlanta University Center are any indication of 
what is happening to the enrollments of most Negro colleges we 
will find that the first semester registration totals brought the in- 
stitutions almost back to prewar levels with relatively few veterans 
enrolled, and the second semester enrollments went beyond first 
semester figures with veterans returning to the larger colleges and 
universities in significant numbers. 

That the enrollments in the colleges for Negroes held up as well 
as the record shows is due in large measure to the greatly increased 
numbers of young women who registered for courses. In many 
instances the coeducational institutions found it necessary to con- 
vert men’s residence halls into buildings that would accommodate 
women since all of the buildings previously occupied by them were 
being filled to overflowing. The two women’s colleges in the Negro 
academic world, Bennett and Spelman, like their sister institutions 
which had predominantly white student bodies, could not begin to 
enroll all of the eligible young women who applied for admission 
during the war years. Whether this increase in the female enroll- 
ment in colleges for Negroes will continue its upward trend, level 
off to prewar proportions, or actually show a decided slump is one 
of the problems that the administrators of these colleges face. 

Even in normal times more women than men were enrolled in 
the colleges for Negroes, and, consequently, there were more 
women than men being graduated from these schools each year. 
The prewar years showed a distribution by sex of around fifty- 
seven per cent female to forty-two per cent male as the average an- 
nual undergraduate enrollment. With the coming of World War 
II, the male students dropped out of college (or did not enter) and 
many more females came and/or were sent to school. There is 
reason to feel that the provisions that the Government has made 
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for the education of discharged veterans will affect the sex distri- 
bution of students in all the colleges. If this is true for the Negro 
students, we may find that there will be more men than women 
going to college. If and when this happens, the colleges for Negroes 
will conform more nearly to the American pattern of institutions 
for higher education—the normal enrollments in these colleges 
were composed, approximately, of sixty per cent male students and 
forty per cent female. The significant and somewhat disturbing 
variation of the sex distribution of the students in the colleges for 
Negroes was probably due to the economic differences found be- 
tween the Negro and white families (Negro males having to go 
to work sooner in order to contribute to the support of the family) 
and to the fact that more Negro college graduates went into the 
teaching profession than into any other single field of service— 
and the teaching profession in America is staffed predominantly 
by women. 

This writer feels that it is safe to assume that the enrollments in 
all of the better colleges and universities for Negroes will be larger 
in the fall of 1946 than they have been at any previous time in the 
history of the institution, and that thereafter—for the next five or 
six years—the enrollment will continue to grow though at a some- 
what reduced rate. 


Social and Economic Backgrounds 


There is no recent study of the social and economic backgrounds 
of the students registered in the colleges for Negroes. The Caliver 
study published in 1933 and the data used in the 1942 Office of 
Education’s National Survey of Higher Education of Negroes were 
taken from the United States census of 1930. Nevertheless, it is 
my belief that the situation with respect to the economic and social 
backgrounds of the Negro college students has not changed to such 
an extent as to invalidate the general conclusions that may be drawn 
from these studies and the census figures mentioned. 
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Negro college students come largely and almost equally from 
families belonging to five occupational groups: (1) professional, 
(2) skilled labor, (3) personal and domestic service, (4) farmers 
and farm laborers, and (5) business, clerical, and public service. 
According to their numerical strength in the total Negro popula- 
tion, a disproportionately high percentage of these students comes 
from the homes of professional and skilled workers, Farm laborers, 
farmers, and unskilled workers form the great body of the em- 
ployed Negro males, and domestic and personal service occupa- 
tions claim the vast majority of the employed Negro women. All 
of these groups are well represented by their children in the student 
bodies of the Negro colleges, but the professionals who constitute 
only about two per cent of the Negro population have the largest 
single group representation (about twenty per cent). Although 
unskilled laborers constitute about thirty per cent of the Negro 
gainful workers, they are represented in the colleges by only ten 
per cent of the student population. 

When we remember that the American Negro group, as a whole, 
must be considered as a relatively low income group, we see that 
most Negro families simply cannot afford a college education for 
their children. The families of professionals, being relatively in 
higher income brackets, send their children to college in relatively 
larger numbers than the other groups. The Negro college student 
is in this manner likely to represent the economic status of his 
family. Few, if any, Negro colleges or universities are rich} most of 
them are unable to finance large scholarship budgets. They there- 
fore make little pretense of trying to find the best minds among 
the prospective college freshmen in order to make scholarship aid 
available where it is needed. There are, fortunately, some colleges 
for Negroes that have a real concern about this situation and they 
are setting up scholarship and loan funds for intelligent but needy 
students. People on all economic levels of the population have had 
during the war years—through good-paying jobs and/or Govern- 
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ment allotments from soldiers—more cash than at any previous 
time in their lives, This has meant that more Negro girls with in- 
telligence had at least the opportunity to go to college. It will not be 
surprising later to discover that many of the able Negro women of 
the 1950’s are the first of their families to become college graduates. 

One further word here: the relatively low over-all cost of a year’s 
residence in a college for Negroes ($250-$600) has made it possible 
for people with restricted incomes to send their sons and daughters 
into these halls of higher learning. This low-tuition policy has 
kept college education within the reach of an appreciable number 
of Negro families even as it has worked to keep the colleges in in- 
secure financial positions. 


Educational and Cultural Backgrounds 


Most of the students enrolled in the colleges for Negroes reside 
in the Southern States and most of them were graduated from the 
segregated public secondary schools of that area. When one con- 
siders that the public schools of the South are the poorest in any 
section of the nation and, further, that the public schools for Ne- 
groes are on the average not as good as the schools for the white 
children of these States, it is not surprising to find that, for the most 
part, Negro college students who are tested under programs for 
which national norms have been established have scores below the 
national medians. The national tests simply reveal a little of what 
happens (or does not happen) when any group is separated from 
the majority of its fellows and then consistently and over a long 
period of years (eleven and twelve) given less attention, meager 
resources, fewer opportunities for personal growth, curtailed pro- 
grams, and inadequate materials with which to work. The lifted 
eyebrows and the smirks that test scores for Negro college students 
may bring forth on some countenances might honestly be directed 
at the people who control the schools of the South, but never at 
the disadvantaged youth. Only the facts that (1) many Negroes 
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from other sections of the nation attend the colleges located in the 
South and (2) there are some excellent public and institutional 
(public and private) secondary schools for Negroes keep the pic- 
ture from being darker than it is. 

The lowest test scores are generally made by the students who 
attended rural public elementary and secondary schools for Ne- 
groes, and, in the main, the highest median scores are made by 
those students who attended Northern urban schools. On every test 
of Negro college students as reported in the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes, the median scores of those students 
who had attended Northern unsegregated secondary schools were 
significantly higher than the scores of those who had been educated 
in the segregated schools of the South. There is no escaping the con- 
clusion that the scores of Negro college students on national tests 
mirror background (environmental) conditions rather than racial 
ability. In further support of this conclusion is the finding that on 
general culture and in reading comprehension tests, the highest 
median scores were made by those Negro students who came from 
homes in which the parents were engaged in clerical, business, or 
professional activities; the lowest median scores were made by the 
students whose parents were in the unskilled labor and farming 
groups. 

Goals 

Why do Negro students go to college? What do they expect to do 
when they have been graduated from the institution? 

After seven years as a college and university student and twenty- 
four years spent in college teaching and administration, it is this 
writer’s reasoned judgment that, in the main, Negro students “go” 
to college for the same reasons that other young men and women in 
America crowd the college halls: for social prestige, vocational 
training, cultural advancement, desire for more knowledge, a good 
place to spend the winter, mother (father, sister, brother, etc.) went 
to college. But there is one added incentive—it appears that Negroes 
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with college educations have wider vocational opportunities than 
those who are not so trained and greater opportunity for the better 
paying jobs. (The reader must remember that there is no great 
middle group of highly successful and affluent tradesmen and in- 
dustrialists to be found among the American Negro population. 
Consequently there is practically no opportunity for the high-school 
graduate to go directly into business or into the industrial firm or 
into the bank instead of going on to college.) 

The majority of Negro college students plan to teach when they 
have completed college. Their choice is a reflection of several things: 
(1) There is still a great need for better trained Negro teachers in 
the public schools of the seventeen States and the District of Colum- 
bia where racially segregated schools exist; (2) Negro teachers are 
higher in the social scale than are white teachers—a Negro teacher 
is usually considered as being in the “upper” group; (3) teaching 
offers the economic security that is rather difficult for the Negro to 
achieve in other professions or in business; (4) a college graduate 
can enter the profession immediately upon graduation from college, 
with no waiting period of apprenticeship or internship; (5) no 
capital outlay is required before one enters the field as a profes- 
sional; and (6) the college curricula are strongly slanted toward 
teacher-training programs. 

The second largest group choice falls in the professional fields 
other than teaching: medicine, social work, nursing, law, librarian- 
ship, and others. Business and commerce are in third place, and 
trades and the mechanical arts follow. A very few Negro college 
students plan to return (or go) to the farms of the nation. Many 
students plan to continue their education in graduate schools. 


General Characteristics 


In conclusion it seems advisable to make several observations with 
respect to the general characteristics of the students in these colleges 
for Negroes. 
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If two or three physical attributes are unnoticed, the Negro col- 
lege student appears to be just another person in a typical American 
setting. The students from the rural areas are likely to be a little 
better groomed than their urban cousins who are now affecting 
bobby socks, slacks, sweaters, and the nonchalant attitude of the 
sophisticated intelligentsia. In dress, in slang, in “bull sessions,” and 
in bad manners, the students in the colleges for Negroes follow the 
prevailing American patterns. They have bonfires and pep sessions 
before their big football games, dress for their Spring Formals, and 
they rush madly home, or to visit with a friend, when the Christmas 
holidays begin. They cut classes, drink cokes, throw orange peelings 
out of dormitory windows, and attempt various types of apple 
polishing in order to improve their semester grades. But in one 
major sense, these black and brown and tan and yellow and white 
students are quite different from the run of the mine Joe College; 
these are students with social sensitivity. No matter what the source 
of the initial drive and pull that landed them in the middle of Eng- 
lish A—1 and kindred subjects, they soon become acutely race (not 
color) conscious. All of their intercollegiate activities are hedged 
about with restrictions emanating from “blood” and caste distinc- 
tions. If the boy joins the Young Men’s Christian Association, he 
discovers that the field secretary of the Colored Work Department 
(able as he has always been) is the only national officer who will 
ever visit his campus association; if he aspires to partake of the life 
of the Greeks, the fraternities which have chapters on his campus 
exist only among his racial relatives. He will find that his opponents 
on the playing fields are also descendants of Ham, and only on rare 
occasions will even the friendly enemy of the forensic hour be other 
than one to whom he is a brother and near born. Only a few of his 
teachers are of Anglo-Saxon, Hebraic, or Nordic extraction, and 
their number is steadily declining. 

In such a scene, the Southern Negro Youth Conference and the 
college chapters of the National Association for the Advancement 
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of Colored People flourish; the fraternities and sororities give more 
attention to racial enterprises than to the social graces; the classroom 
discussions will be more lively during the consideration of Britain’s 
Colonial policy or Hitler’s race theories.than in formulating worka- 
ble plans for the control of atomic energy. And under the circum- 
stances, this is as it should be. We can only hope that these students 
will comprehend and appreciate the forests after they have achieved 
an understanding of the trees among which they tarry. 

It may take another generation or two before the students in the 
colleges for Negroes can afford to be global-minded. In the mean- 
time, we must not forget that while they appear to be like other 
college students, they have to bear the numerous crosses placed 
upon them by racial discrimination: restricted opportunities for 
broad cultural growth, insecure financial support occasioned by the 
job limitations of their parents, inadequate preparation for college 
in the inferior segregated elementary and secondary schools which 
most of them, of necessity, have attended, and the spiritual depres- 
sion or inward bitterness that deliberately placed but unwarranted 
handicaps may breed. Those who are older and more experienced 
must exert every effort to remove these crosses by giving these young 
Negro college students the best available training and at the same 
time a basic philosophy that will help them to face life’s problems 
and inconsistencies; by making this Nation a land where every 
person will enjoy equal opportunities—a land where the promise of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness will be more than a beauti- 
ful sentiment expressed in a national document. 





SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY* 
L. D. Reddick 


Any one at all acquainted with American colleges devoted exclu- 
sively to the education of Negroes will find strange lights shed upon 
these social phenomena by an exploration of the literature about 
them. It is not enough to examine the books, articles, reports, and 
pamphlets, item by item, but the literature when looked at as a 
whole—especially when laid alongside an analysis of the institu- 
tions themselves—reveals wide gaps, unexpected omissions, and 
indefensible duplications. 

In the first place, there is a dearth of worth-while books in this 
whole field of scholarship. There are, of course, explanations for 
this. However, it does not seem unreasonable to expect “institutions 
of higher learning,” “congresses of scholars and students,” whose 
stock-in-trade is reading and writing, to produce credible accounts 
of their own development and function. 

Take history, for example. Despite its traditions and lore there is 
no written history of even so famous a school as Fisk University, 
though there has been the promise of one for decades. This goes for 
most of the other colleges as well. And the histories of these few that 
do have them are often so poorly conceived, narrowly and inade- 
quately written that little of the actual history as it occurred comes 
forth from the printed page. A single well-wrought “biography” of 
any one of a dozen of these colleges would illuminate with a fierce 
flame the whole matrix of the social forces that have made America 
what it is and race relations what they are. 

While there has been no end of surveys and superficial reports, 
there is no study of the control of Negro colleges nor of academic 
or scholastic freedom existing there nor of the social philosophies 
permeating their atmosphere nor of their contributions to scholar- 
ship or to the crusade for equality and social justice. 


* Valuable assistance in compiling this bibliography was rendered by Mrs. Marion Wilson 
Starling who receives the Ph.D. degree from New York University this spring. 
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Finally, there is not even a second-rate novel of Negro college life; 
Greater Need Below is the best known effort in this direction. 

What follows here, therefore, is a short list of some of the more 
useful items which may help a general reader to further his under- 
standing of some of the important aspects of the origins and nature 


d of these racially separate structures in the United States. Needless to 


say, their existence as anomalies in a democracy and their matchless 
achievements over the years, despite their handicaps, deserve much 


r better recording than they have thus far received. 
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I. 


A. Biographical 


Brawley, Benjamin G. Dr. Dillard of the Jeanes Fund. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1930. 


2. Daniel, Sadie Iola. Women Builders. Washington: Associated Publishers, 1931. 
. Du Bois, W. E. B. Dusk of Dawn; an Essay Toward an Autobiography of a Race Con- 


cept. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. 


. Hopkins, Alphonso A. The Life of Clinton Bowen Fisk. New York: Funk and Wag- 


nalls, 1890. 


. Howard, O. O. Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard. New York: Baker and Taylor 


Company, 1907, 2 vols. 


. Miller, Kelly. The Everlasting Stain. Washington: Associated Publishers, 1924. 
. Newbold, Nathan Carter. Five North Carolina Negro Educators. Chapel Hill: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


. Scott, Emmett J., and Stowe, Lyman B. Booker T. Washington, Builder of a Civiliza- 


tion. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1916. 


. Talbot, Edith Armstrong. Samuel Chapman Armstrong; A Biographical Study. New 


York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1904. 
Washington, Booker T. Up From Slavery, An Autobiography. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1900. 


B. Historical 


I. 








Adams, Myron W. History of Atlanta University. Atlanta: Atlanta University Press, 
1930. 


. Armstrong, Mary F., and Ludlow, H. W. Hampton and Its Students. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1874. 


. Beard, Augustus Field. A Crusade of Brotherhood, A History of the American Mis- 


sionary Association. New York: Pilgrim Press, 1909. 


. Bond, Horace Mann. Negro Education in Alabama; A Study in Cotton and Steel. 


Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, 1939. 
One of the few inquiries into economic and social forces shaping schools for Negroes. 


. 4 Century of Municipal Higher Education; a Collection of Addresses Delivered 


during the Centennial Observance of the University of Louisville. Chicago: Lincoln 
Printing Company, 1937. 
Contains: John W. Davis, “The Present Status of Public Higher Education for Ne- 
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groes with Special Reference to Land-Grant Colleges”; George D. Wilson, ‘““The Con- 
tribution of the Educational Funds to Negro Higher Education”; Harvey C. Russell, 
“Municipal Support of Higher Education for Negroes”; Horace Mann Bond, “The 
Liberal Arts College for Negroes—a Social Force”; and D. O. W. Holmes, “The 
Development of Public Higher Education for Negroes.” 


. Du Bois, W. E. B. The College-Bred Negro. Atlanta: Atlanta University Press, 1900. 


A pioneer study. 

and Dill, A. G. The College-Bred Negro American. Atlanta: Atlanta University 
Press, 1910. 

Recheck of 1900 conclusions. 





. Du Bois, W. E. B. The Souls of Black Folk. Chicago: A. C. McClure, 1904. 


The first real attack on B. T. Washington’s philosophy of education. 


. Dyson, Walter. Howard University: the Capstone of Negro Education; a History, 


1867-1940. Washington: Howard University, 1941. 

Halliburton, Cecil D. A History of St. Augustine’s College, 1867-1937. Raleigh, 
North Carolina: St. Augustine’s College, 1937. 

Holmes, Dwight O. The Evolution of the Negro College. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. 

Best single-volume historical treatment. 

Howard, O. O. First Report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Refugees, Freed- 
men and Abandoned Lands. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1866. 

Jones, Thomas Jesse. Negro Education: A Study of the Private and Higher Schools 
for Colored People in the United States. Bureau of Education Bulletin. Washington: 
Government Printing Offite, 1916, 2 vols. 

A survey that aroused great controversy. 

Klein, Arthur J. Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928, 2 vols. 

Leavell, Ullin W. Philanthropy in Negro Education. Nashville: George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1930. 

Only general study. 

McGinnis, Frederick A. A History and an Interpretation of Wilberforce University. 
Blanchester, Ohio: Brown Publishing Company, 1941. 

Peabody, Francis G. Education for Life; the Story of Hampton Institute. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1918. 

Pike, Gustavus D. The Singing Campaign for Ten Thousand Pounds or The Jubilee 
Singers in Great Britain. New York: American Missionary Association, 1875. 
Savage, W. Sherman. History of Lincoln University. Jefferson City, Missouri: Lincoln 
University, 1939. 

Swint, Henry Lee. The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862-1870. Nashville: Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1941. 

Ware, Edward T. “Higher Education uf Negroes in the United States,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political Science, XLIX (September 1915). 209-218. 
Washington, Booker T. “Industrial Education for the Negro,” The Negro Problem, 
@ Series of Articles by Representative American Negroes of Today. New York: James 
Pott and Company, 1903. 

Also contains essays by W. E. B. Du Bois, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Charles W. 
Chestnutt. 

(ed.) Tuskegee and Its People; Their Ideals and Achievements. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1906. 

Many other works by the same author. 

Washington, E. Davidson. Selected Speeches of Booker T. Washington. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1932. 
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Woodson, Carter Godwin. The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Knickerbocker, 1915. 
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Bond, Horace Mann. The Education of the Negro in the American Social Order. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. ’ 


. Caliver, Ambrose. Background Study of Negro College Students. Washington: Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1933. 
A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1931. 





. Canady, H. G. “Intelligence of Negro College Students and Parental Occupation,” 
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Negroes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 


. Cooper, Peter. An Investigation of Racial Differences of College Students in Respect 


to Personality Traits. Talladega, Alabama: Talladega College, 1928. 


. Daniel, Walter G. The Reading Interests and Needs of Negro College Freshmen Re- 


garding Social Science Materials. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. 


. Du Bois, W. E. B. “The Field and Function of the Negro College,” Fisk University 


Herald, 1933. 


. Gallagher, Buell G. American Caste and the Negro College. New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1938. 


. Graham, James L. “A Quantitative Comparison of Rational Responses of Negro and 


White College Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1 (February 1930), 267-285. 


. Johnson, Charles S. The Negro College Graduate. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, 1938. 
Basic. 


. Journal of Negro Education, edited by Charles H. Thompson. Washington: Howard 


University. Vol. 1 (April 1932). 

An invaluable source—particularly yearbook numbers: “A Survey of Negro Higher 
Education,” Vol. II, No. 3, July 1933; “World War II and Negro Higher Education,” 
Vol. X, No. 3, July 1942. 

McAllister, Jane Ellen. The Training of Negro Teachers in Louisiana. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 


. McCuistion, Fred. Higher Education of Negroes. Nashville: Southern Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1933. 

Graduate Instruction for Negroes in the United States. 

Mays, B. E. The Occupational Outlook of 1,714 Negro College Students. New York: 
National Y.M.C.A., 1930. 

Morgan, John W. The Origin and Distribution of the Graduates of the Negro Col- 
leges of Georgia. Milledgeville, Georgia: privately printed, 1940. 

The Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among Negroes, edited by T. E. Mc- 
Kinney. Charlotte, N. C.: Johnson C. Smith University. Vol. I (January 1933). 
Consult all numbers. 
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19. Redding, J. Saunders. No Day of Triumph. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 


Critical personal observations. 

20. Sumner, Francis C. “Environmental Factors which Prohibit Creative Scholarship 
Among Negroes,” School and Society, XXII (September 5, 1925), 294-296. 

21. United States Office of Education. National Survey of the Higher Education of Ne- 
groes. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942-1943, 4 vols. 
Recent and comprehensive—a fundamental study. 

22. Woodson, Carter G. The Mis-Education of the Negro. Washington: Associated Pub- 


lishers, 1933. 
Sharp and spirited. 


In addition to the titles above, consisting mainly of books, readers 
who may wish to explore the subject more thoroughly would do 
well to consult: Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature and the 
Education Index for current articles, though it should be remem- 
bered that these guides do not index such Negro magazines as The 
Crisis, Opportunity, and Journal of Negro History whose materials 
are often superior; the annual and special reports of philanthropic 
foundations, defunct and current, like the Peabody Fund, the Jeanes 
Foundation, the Slater Fund, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the General 
Education Board, the Rosenwald Fund, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; the proceedings of the annual conferences of the 
presidents of Negro land-grant colleges; the speeches and annual 
reports of the presidents of the Negro colleges; the student and 
alumni publications and the scholarly and semipopular journals 
such as The Negro College Quarterly of Wilberforce University, 
Phylon of Atlanta University, the Quarterly Journal of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, The Southern Workman of 
Hampton Institute, The Morehouse Journal of Science of More- 
house College, and Service of Tuskegee Institute; unpublished A.M. 
and Ph.D. theses as listed regularly in the Journal of Negro Educa- 
zion. The largest and most important of the manuscript collections 
is the Booker T. Washington papers in the Library of Congress. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN COOPERATION 
W. J. Trent, Jr. 


One of the most unique organizations in the field of fund raising 
in the country is the United Negro College Fund. It is a cooperative 
fund-raising organization composed of thirty-three accredited, pri- 
vate colleges for Negroes located primarily in the South. 

The Fund, which is two years old, has as its primary purpose the 
raising of money for the current support of the member colleges 
through one national campaign each year. In effect, the Fund is an 
educational “community chest.” 

The United Negro College Fund grew out of a serious concern 
on the part of educational authorities about the financial condition 
of the private Negro college. In a study by the Office of Education 
in 1943, it was disclosed that the income of private Negro colleges 
decreased 16 per cent between 1930 and 1938, and that the income 
from private gifts to these colleges decreased 50 per cent in that 
same period. There were two main reasons for this. First, it was no 
longer possible to secure large gifts from philanthropic foundations 
for current support. They were either concentrating on special proj- 
ects in Negro education or were being gradually liquidated. Second, 
there had been an alarming decrease in the number and size of gifts 
from the long-time friends of Negro education. These old friends 
had either passed away or found themselves unable to contribute as 
substantially as before. 

President F. D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute in an article in 
the Pittsburgh Courier, a weekly Negro newspaper, in 1945 called 
attention to the plight of the colleges and suggested that they should 
cooperate in an annual fund-raising venture. The pertinent part of 
his article is as follows: 


Private colleges for Negroes have carried the brunt of our educational 
effort for the better part of this experience. They yet educate, to the extent 
of their means, nearly 50 per cent of those who receive college training. 
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They have provided the bulk of the educational leadership administering 
to colleges—both public and private. They also have pioneered in areas 
until recently hardly possible in few if any state supported institutions, 
These Negro institutions may well take a cue from the general program 
of organization which seems to involve most charitable efforts today, 
Various and sundry drives are being unified with a reduction in overhead 
for publicity and in behalf of a more purposeful and pointed approach to 
the giving public. The idea may not be new here but it seems most pro- 
pitious at this time that the several institutions pool the small monies 
which they are spending for campaign and publicity and that they make 
a united appeal to national conscience. 


This article evoked widespread comment, and after a series of con- 
ferences with college presidents, directors of several foundations, 
and other educational authorities the United Negro College Fund 
was organized in October 1943 with twenty-seven members. It was 
incorporated under the membership corporation laws of New York 
State in April 1944. The purpose of the Fund as set forth in the char-. 
ter is as follows: 


To aid the cause of higher educatioa for members of the Negro people in 
the United States, its territories, possessions and dependencies, by con- 
ducting solicitations and campaigns for securing donations, bequests, 
devises and gifts for the benefit and aid of colleges and similar institutions 
of higher education, located or operating within the United States, its 
territories, possessions or dependencies, the educational facilities and serv- 
ices of which are predominantly offered to and availed of by members of 
the Negro people, said colleges and institutions being organized and 
operated exclusively for educational purposes or for educational purposes 
combined with religious, charitable or scientific purposes, and not for 
private profit, no part of the net earnings of which colleges or institutions 
enures to or is payable to or for the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual and no substantial part of the activities of which colleges and 
institutions is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influ- 
ence legislation. 


In order to be eligible for membership in the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund, a college must be properly accredited by its regional or 
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national accrediting body. As a result of this requirement a prospec- 
tive donor will have little doubt about the quality of work done by 
these institutions, The institution must also be a tax exempt, private, 
four-year college or professional school. Finally, the college must 
agree that the only appeal to the public for operation and mainte- 
nance funds will be through the United Negro College Fund Cam- 
paign. This requirement, however, does not preclude activities by 
the member institutions at certain times to secure funds for plant 
expansion, endowment, or special purposes. 

In the earliest discussion concerning the Fund, one of the first 
questions to receive careful consideration was the method or for- 
mula to be used in distributing the proceeds of the campaign among 
member institutions. It was agreed that the formula must (1) be 
relatively simple and easy to calculate; (2) be fair and equitable as 
between institutions; (3) have the unanimous support of the mem- 
ber institutions. The present formula is as follows: 


¥ of the net proceeds to be divided equally among member institutions 


¥ of the net proceeds to be divided on the basis of percentages derived 
from the ratio of the five-year average income from gifts, grants and en- 
dowments of each member college to the five-year average income from 
the same sources for all member colleges 


¥%, of the proceeds to be divided on the basis of percentages derived from 
the ratio of the five-year average weighted enrollment of each member col- 
lege to the five-year average weighted enrollment of all member colleges 


The first campaign of the United Negro College Fund was held 
in the spring of 1944. Over $900,000 was received by the colleges 
through the Fund and directly. An analysis of the first campaign’s 
results shows that 75 per cent of the money raised came from per- 
sons who had not previously made donations to support the higher 
education of Negroes. It was also disclosed that Negroes themselves 
contributed better than 13 per cent of the funds raised. Support 
came from corporations and labor unions, churches of all creeds, 
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fraternities, lodges, social clubs; from northerners, southerners, etc. 
Foundations contributed approximately $113,000. 

In 1945 a total of $1,069,000 was raised through campaigns in 57 
communities throughout the country. Analysis of the final result of 
the 1945 campaign shows several significant facts: 


I. 25,000 more persons gave in 1945 than in 1944. 

2. Approximately go per cent of those who contributed in 1944 
repeated in 1945. 

3. Foundations contributed $196,000 in 1945. 

4. Negroes increased their contributions 50 per cent over 1944. Of 
the amount contributed by Negroes, $50,000 came from servicemen 
overseas. 

5. Corporate gifts increased 50 per cent over 1944. 


The Fund, as an experiment in cooperative educational fund 
raising, has received widespread support these past two years. 
National leaders in all walks of life have loaned their names and 
influence to the program. It is generally believed that white and 
Negro citizens working together on this common problem have 
learned a great deal that should help create better understanding 
among racial groups. This important by-product of the fund- 
raising program is valuable to American democracy. 

The 1946 campaign will be conducted this spring in 61 commu- 
nities and the national goal is $1,300,000. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Educational Statistics, by C. W. OpEtt. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, xiii -+ 269 pages. 


There are three groups of persons engaged in educational activities for 
whom acquaintance with statistical methods is essential. The first of 
these is the corps of research workers who are constantly employing 
statistical concepts and procedures in the course of their daily tasks. The 
second group, and a much larger one, is that of teachers, administrators, 
and others who devote their efforts chiefly to the day-by-day operation of 
the educational system. These consumers need both the ability to select 
and employ those statistical methods that contribute to the efficient per- 
formance of their duties and also sufficient understanding of statistical 
terminology and procedures so that they can mentally digest and then 
apply the results of studies carried on by the research workers. The third 
group is composed of students, chiefly on the graduate level. Their needs 
are similar to those of the second group and also, for some individuals, 
include those of the first group. 

It is for students, including both present and future consumers and 
producers, that Professor Odell has prepared this volume on statistics. For 
obvious reasons, Dr. Odell has kept his text as nonmathematical as pos- 
sible, and he has emphasized practical computation, use and understand- 
ing, rather than derivations and mathematical theory. All of the concepts 
and procedures usually included in a course on statistics are included, and 
the author designed the volume for a one-semester course. The explana- 
tions are lucid, and there are ample applications worked out in the text. 
Problems are provided for student solution. For those not mathematically 
adept, this text seems quite adequate. However, these very people will 
probably require two semesters for their introduction to statistics and this 
text can readily serve for both semesters. 


Industrial Training and Testing, by Howarp K. Morcan. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945, x + 225 pages. 


This volume aims simply and directly at the problems involved in in- 
dustrial training and testing. The whole matter of costs in connection 
with the selection of new workers is stressed. The chapters on tests, test- 
ing, and the evaluation of test results are written simply and succinctly. 
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Methods of instructing are treated carefully for the major divisions of 
industrial training, including sales, service supervisory, instructor, intro- 
ductory, and shop courses. A complete and workable training organiza- 
tion is built up step by step. Throughout the concepts of evaluation and 
follow-up are emphasized. Numerous check lists, all very helpful, are 
given. The volume should be of material aid to those charged with the 
responsibility of training in industry and with the upgrading of workers 


on the job. 


Training for Supervision in Industry, by Grorce H, Fern. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945, ix ++ 188 pages. 


The vital position occupied by supervisors in industry is recognized by 
those who study carefully the technique and methods of modern produc- 
tion. Moreover, the training of men for supervisory positions in shop and 
factory is an important function in the duties of the industrial or produc- 
tion engineer. This book explains the conference method of upgrading 
and recommends it for accomplishing supervisory training. The author 
evaluates the role of the supervisor as that of a middleman in industry— 
the individual to whom management looks for execution of its plans and 
the man to whom the workers look for fair play in all the phases of indus- 
trial production. The supervisor is both a manager and a worker. In addi- 
tion, he must be an instructor. 

After an introductory consideration of the supervisor and his job, the 
author passes on to a sound and clear estimation of the importance of 
mental health and its value to industry. Other topics discussed include 
safety and accident prevention, and the special problems involved in the 
employment of women in industrial situations. There is ample material 
dealing with the induction of new workers to their jobs. Several sections 
consider the conference, and there are numerous methods for the conduct 
of the conference outlined. 

Industrial engineers and personnel workers in industry, as well as fore- 
men, will find Mr. Fern’s book helpful. Mr. Fern, incidently, is director 
of the Michigan State Board of Control for Vocational Education. 


Taxes without Tears, by Donatp B. Marsu. Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Jacques Cattell Press, 1945, xvi + 207 pages. 


Although this book bears the date 1945, the author’s preface carries the 
date line of November 1944. Tremendous events have come to pass on 
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the international scene since that time, and in our own domestic sphere, 
potent forces, both economic and social, have been exerting their pres- 
sures. Much of Mr. Marsh’s material seems already outmoded and yet his 
fundamental theses are provocative of careful thinking. The book traces 
controversial trends in taxation and is pointed especially in the direction 
of what may be done to provide full employment in the postwar years. 
That Americans face a generation of high taxes is a sound premise upon 
which to work, and Mr. Marsh seeks to make his readers aware of the 
astonishing possibilities that lie in the application of taxation for social 
ends. Deficit financing, the public debt, and problems revolving about 
monopolistic restrictions of output are among the perplexing problems 
discussed. Throughout, Mr. Marsh indicates that the defects of our eco- 
nomic system cannot be remedied unless appropriate policies are adopted. 


Guidance, Personal and Vocational, by Litt Hemmers and Mar- 
carET G. Coox. Upper Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, 1945, 36 pages. 


A comprehensive list of sources, from which may be procured charts 
and posters, films and film slides, pictures, publications, and recordings 
and transcriptions. Sources are classified under why a guidance program 
is needed, how to carry it on, youth problems, physical fitness, how to 
choose a vocation, careers in twenty-five different occupations, and careers 
for the handicapped. On the whole, this list is inclusive rather than selec- 
tive, but it is generally good. 


Adolescence and Youth, by Paut H. Lanpis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1945, 470 pages. 


This text makes a stimulating and significant contribution to that 
literature on adolescence organized for personal and professional uses. 
The unifying thesis of the book is that adolescence and youth must be 
interpreted with reference to social processes and experiences—as these 
mold the status of the “individual” and the “person” under’urban, town, 
and rural conditions. 

Part I develops the foundation materials around the following rubrics: 
the biological foundation, the social structure (which presents “the unique 
aspects of the American social climate and culture patterns ...”), person- 
ality, the personality-forming process, and personality stress. Parts II, III, 
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and IV deal, respectively, with “broad realms of adjustment in which lie 
the chief struggles of contemporary adolescents and youths to attain adult 
status”: attaining moral maturity (chapters 8 to 11), the transition to 
marital adulthood (chapters 12 to 14), and the struggle for economic 
adulthood (chapters 15 to17). Part V devotes three chapters to the school’s 
part in helping adolescents and youth, and the book closes with a final 
chapter on new institutions needed for adolescents and young people. 
This text would seem assured of a grateful welcome. It fills a need to 
which many have been sensitive; it performs a genuine service in cre- 
ating a comprehensive synthesis of diverse sociological materials. The 


author and the publisher have produced a well-written and authoritative 
book. 
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st te volume is a new departure in contemporary political analysis. 
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ence, Occidental College 
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